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Rationalisation and the Employment 
and Wages of Women in Germany 


by 


Dr. Judith GRUNFELD 


Some ,three years ago the International Labour Office 
published a volume entitled The Social Aspects of Rationali- 
sation *, containing a series of preliminary studies of some of the 
varied and complex problems suggested by the title. In the 
chapter dealing with the effects of rationalisation on employment 
attention was called to the difficulty of making a precise study 
of that matter, and it was suggested that the most useful proce- 
dure would be to make a series of special investigations in parti- 
cular factories or industries, dealing, inter alia, with the extent 
to which the proportions of men and women are affected by 
rationalisation measures. Dr. Griinfeld’s article is a contribution 
to this field of enquiry ; it provides a variety of data from various 
sources showing the movement of women’s employment in 
Germany in recent years, with special reference to the effects of 
rationalisation, and in particular an analysis of the results of an 
enquiry into this subject carried out in 1931 by the German 

Federation of Metal Workers, and a study of the relation between 
_ the employment of women and the difference between the wage 
rates paid to men and women. 

It may be added that in response to numerous requests for 
information on this and similar subjects, the Office is at present 
engaged on the study of the broader question (of which the pres- 
ent subject is one aspect) of the substitution of female for male 
labour and vice versa, and its effects on wages ; it hopes shortly 
to publish the information which has been collected with the 
help of members of the Correspondence Committee on Women’s 
Work. | 


1 Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions), No. 18. Geneva, 
1931. 381 pp. 
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NYONE wishing to study the changes and trends in the 
employment of women during the periods of: rationalisa- 
tion and of the depression will find some very illuminating 
material in the records of the German labour market and in 
certain trade union enquiries into the effects of rationalisation 
on the relative proportions of male and female workers. Another 
valuable source is the official enquiries into wages that have 
recently been carried out in certain German industries, and the 
data they provide concerning the difference between men’s and 
women’s wages in certain occupations. In this article the official 
statistics of the movement of employment by sex and the 
enquiries mentioned above have been made the basis of an 
attempt to throw light on the much-debated question of the 
combined effect of modern technical progress and the traditional 
difference between men’s and women’s wages on the demand for 
female labour. From this point of view the changes in the 
relative employment of men and women in Germany during the 
years of rationalisation and of depression are of special interest, 
because technical progress was extremely rapid and large-scale 
unemployment rose to a very high level in Germany during the 
depression as compared with the other industrial countries of 
Europe. 


It may be noted at the outset that when the wave of intensive 
rationalisation began in Germany in 1925, the number of women 
workers required by the German economy was very large. The 
census of that year showed that the male population of working 
age, i.e. between 15 and 65 years, numbered 20.4 million, while — 
the total occupied population was 32 million (including 1.2 million 
unemployed, of both sexes). Even allowing for invisible unemploy- 
ment, which was estimated at 450,000 at that date, the results of 
this census show that in 1925 there were more than 30 million 
occupied persons in Germany, while there were only 20.4 million . 
males of working age available.* These figures clearly show 
that, quite apart from any other reasons for the employment of 
women, economic necessity, in the shape of a purely arithmetical 
need for female labour, is sufficient, even in a period of moderate 


1 Deutsche Wirtschafiskunde, bearbeitet im Statistischen Reichsamt, p. 15, 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 
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economic activity, to produce a very considerable demand for 
women workers. This circumstance, which varies in different 
countries according to the state of the population and the 
economic conditions, is very often disregarded in periods of 
depression because of a subjective hostility to the employment of 
women. It may perhaps be objected to the numbers quoted above 
as examples that the discrepancy between the available male 
population of working age and the economic requirements of 
Germany in 1925 was merely a post-war phenomenon, resulting 
from the death of so many men of working age during the war. 
But the pre-war census of 1907 shows the same state of affairs. 
For the same area as that covered by the 1925 census, the number 
of occupied persons in 1907 was 25.1 million, while the number 
of males of working age (14 to 70 years) was 17.2 million. * 
It follows that during the boom period before the war the total 
male population of working age could cover only 68 per cent. of 
the demand for labour in Germany. Ii is characteristic of the 
demand for women workers at that period that on the average 
during the years 1907 to 1913 there were only 95 applicants for 
every 100 posts available for women in Germany, so that there 
was a definite shortage of women workers, while there were 
179 applicants for every 100 posts for men.” These examples 
prove conclusively that the causes of the fluctuations in the 
degree of employment of women workers are primarily to be 
found, not on the side of supply, but on the side of actual 
demand at any given moment. It follows that all the attempts 
fostered by the depression to check the supply of female labour 
by restricting women’s right to employment not only are unjust, 
but also miss the whole point of the problem in so far as the 
_ technical and economic reasons for the demand for women 
workers continue to be operative. 


II. 


If we wish to study the tendencies indicated by women’s 
position on the labour market during recent years, the index of 
employment published down to 1931 by the Federal Institution 
for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 


1 STATISTISCHES REICHSAMT : Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1929, No. 3, p. 121. 
2 Deutsche Wirtschaftskunde, p. 287. 
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provides information on the movement of employment from 
1925 onwards. This index was calculated for each sex separately 
on the. basis of the membership of the sickness insurance funds 
on the last day of each month, the number of persons in employ- 
ment on 1 January 1925 being put equal to 100. The degree of 
employment. in June, which is generally the peak month, 
fluctuated as follows in the different years : 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT } 


(Base : number employed on 1 January 1925 = 100) 





Date | Males Females 
June 1926 | 97.9 98.4 
5 1927 110.2 107.7 
ay Lene 113.2 110.6 
9, L929 113.0 111.8 
» 1980 102.6 109.3 
Meg the! P| 93.5 103.1 


1 Compiled from the data published in Der Arbeitsmarkt im Deutschen Reich (statistical 
supplement to the Reichsarbeitsblatt). 


While employment for both sexes rises and falls with the 
curve of economic activity, there is one marked difference 
between the two sets of figures : during boom periods the index 
of employment for males rises higher than that for females, but 
in periods of depression it falls lower. Consequently, during the: 
1926 slump and again during the depression of 1930 and 1931, 
we find the index of employment for females higher than that 
for males. In June 1931 the index for men was nearly 20 points 
below its peak value, while that for women was only 8.7 points 
below. In June 1931, therefore, the degree of employment for 
men was 93.5 per cent. of the figure for 1 January 1925, while for 
women it was still 3.1 per cent. higher than on 1 January 1925. 
It is true that at a later stage in the depression the women’s 
index also fell below the 1925 figure, but not so far as the men’s. 

Absolute figures for the employment of the two sexes, as 
given in the official statistics of membership of sickness funds, 
are as follows : 
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TABLE II. NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 1! 


(In millions ) 


Females per 
Date Total | Males Females cent. of total 


a SR a a a 


June 1928 18.0 | 12.0 6.0 33.3 


», 1929 18.6 12.4 6.2 33.3 
» 1980 17.0 11.1 mn a 35.0 
» 1981 15.2 9.8 5.4 35.5 
» 1982 12.7 8.1 4.6 36.2 





1 Compiled from data in the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich for different years. 


While the number of males employed declined by 32.5 per cent. 
from June 1928 to June 1932, the number of females decreased 
during the same period by 23.4 per cent. Thus, in spite of the 
large number of women unemployed, the proportion of women 
to the total number of persons employed rose. In June 1928 
there were 50 females employed to every 100 males, but in 
June 1932 the proportion had risen to 56.7 per cent. The extent 
of the slump on the German labour market can be realised from 
the fact that in June 1928 there were 12 million males alone 
among the employed, while in June 1932 the total number 
employed, including women, was only 12.7 million. 

It would be incorrect to conclude from the above figures for 
the increasing proportion of women among the employed that 
the position of women on the labour market in general is more 
favourable in years of depression than that of men, for the degree 
of employment of women may be influenced by a number of 
factors which are far from being operative at the same time or 
to the same degree in every occupation open to women. It is 
only in so far as industries producing capital goods and the 
building industry, which employ mainly men, are more seriously 
affected by the depression than industries producing consump- 
tion goods, which employ large numbers of women, that women 
in general can be relatively less affected by unemployment. But 
account must also be taken of the greater or less rapidity of 
mechanisation in different industries producing consumption 
goods, resulting as it does in throwing a certain number of 
women out of employment as well as men, the change in the 
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ratio of women workers to women employees as rationalisation 
proceeds, and on the other hand the entry of women into certain 
occupations previously reserved for men as a result of the 
division of labour, and the effects of the difference between 
men’s and women’s wages on the demand for female labour. 
These factors often conflict with one another, and it is impossible 
to show their effects statistically. But certain conclusions as to 
the dominant trends in individual branches of industry can be 
drawn from the annual statistics of the German industrial 
inspectors and from the current official statistics of the demand 
for labour, classified by sex and by branch of industry. A valu- 
able supplement to these statistics is provided by the enquiries 
carried out in the undertakings in certain branches of industry 
by the trade unions. 

The changes in the relative proportions of male and female 
staff in recent years may be studied from the figures collected 
by the industrial inspectors ; these have at present been published 
only up to 1930 inclusive. Table III shows how the proportions 
of women workers and employees have changed in the five years 
from 1926 to 1930. * i 

This table shows in the first place that there has been an 
increase in the proportion of women employed on the average 
for all the 24 groups considered, both among manual workers 
and among salaried employees. It is noteworthy that women 
employees have gained even more ground than women workers : 
the proportion of women to the total number of workers in the 
undertakings covered by the returns of the industrial inspectors 
rose from 23.8 to 25.3 per cent., i.e. by 6.3 per cent., from 1926 
to 1930, whereas the proportion of women employees rose during 
the same period from 33.4 to 37.1 per cent., an increase of | 


11 per cent. On the average, almost two-fifths of the total 
number of employees are women, while among the workers 


women represent only a quarter. The table shows clearly that 
female employees have greater security of employment in times 
of depression than either male employees or women workers. 
In practically all the industrial groups mentioned there has been 


1 The percentage of women has been calculated from the statistics of staffs 
of undertakings published in the annual reports of the industrial inspectors, in 
which they are given classified by industrial group and size of undertakings. The 
table reproduces the data for workers and employees in 11 of the most important 
industrial groups, together with totals for all the 24 groups for the whole 
of Germany and for all undertakings with 5 or more workers covered by the 
returns. 
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TABLE III. FEMALES PER CENT. OF ALL WORKERS AND OF ALL EMPLOYEES 
IN MEDIUM AND LARGE UNDERTAKINGS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
1926-1930 


Electrical engineer- 


Iron, steel : Sy Paper Food 
, metal goods rayon} Decenn and printing and drink 
ear 
Pee eet prettier ee leer ica pertem dentro el eran er ei ine eg 
Em- Em- | Em- 9 
Workers ployees Workers ployees Workers | Workers ployees 


ployees 





1926 20.0 25.0 26.5 26.1 33.6 32.4 40.8 34.1 
1927 20.0 26.6 28.4 27.0 34.9 83.2 41.9 35.1 
1928 21.1 27.5 29.5 27.3 35.0 32.2 42.1 36.0 
1929 21.2 28.5 30.8 27.6 34.4 34.5 41.3 37.9 


1930 21.2 28.5. 29.0 27.3 | 33.0 33.8 | 40.1 37.8 


Wood and wood- 


Textiles Clothing Chemicals working 


Year 
Em- 
ployees 


m 
Workers ployees 


Em- 
Workers ployees Workers Workers 














Em- 
ployees 
1926 58.6 29.0 67.3 57.6 22.5 21.9 10.8 25.1 
1927 59.3 22.8 65.5 57.0 22.3 22.6 10.7 25.9 
1929 59.0 23.5 69.7 57.6 22.9 24.3 10.8 27.7 


1928 59.0 23.4 | 68.4 57.1 22.6 23.0 10.6 26.7 
| 
1930 57.6 24.0 | 


70.0 57.8 | 23.7 27.1 11.3 27.7 | 


All industrial 
groups 


Hotels, restaurants, 


eth Commerce Health and hygiene 


Year 
Em- 3 Em- 
Workers ployees 


™m Em- 
Workers ployees ployees Workers ployees 











| Workers 





1926 51.5 | 44.1 19.9 Add 49.0 | 66.1 23.8 | 33.4 

1927 52.0 44.2 19.5 45.8 49.9 69.3 23.9 34.6 | 
1928 53.5 44.5 20.3 AIT 4 50.8 69.3 24.1 35.5 | 
1929 | 54.0 44.9 20.6 48.5 50.4 67.5 24,1 36.5 


| 1930 | 57.4 45.5 22.0 48.9 50.8 70.0 25.3 37.1 


an increase in the proportion of women employees. The economic 
situation of the industry concerned is much more important for 
women workers than for women employees. In industries where 
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women workers have long been employed in large numbers, such 
as. the textile, paper, and food and drink industries, table III 
actually shows a decline, even if only a slight one. It is only in 
branches where there has been rapid technical progress, with a 
consequent substitution of women for men, such as the clothing, 
boot and shoe, and iron and metal industries, electrical engineer- 
ing, and the chemical industry, that the proportion of women 
workers has increased to a greater or less extent. The invasion 
by women of occupations formerly reserved for men will be 
described later on, with special reference to an exhaustive survey 
carried out by the German Federation of Metal Workers. Here 
‘some further details will be given as to the ground gained by 
women employees. 

As early as 1925 the census of occupations showed that 
women employees had become a very extensive body as 
compared with the pre-war period. The number of women 
employees in industry, commerce, and transport rose from 
112,000 in 1907 to 872,000 in 1925, or almost eight times as 
many, while the total number of employees in these branches 
increased from 1,037,000 to 2,599,100, or two-and-a-half times 
as many. As a result of this enormous increase in the number 
of women employees, their proportion of all employees in 
industry, commerce, and transport rose from 10.8 per cent. in 
1907 to 33.5 per cent. in 1925. And table III shows that from 
1926 to 1930 the proportion of women employees in the under- - 
takings covered by the returns of the industrial inspectors 
continued to rise, until in the latter year it reached 37.1 per cent. 

This change is part of the general increase in the ratio of 
employees to workers brought about in the course of the ration- 
alisation of undertakings and the formation of trusts and intro-_ 
duction of more bureaucratic methods in industry. This tendency, 
and the more rapid increase where women only are concerned, 
are shown by the following figures *: 


Employees per 100 workers 


Year Both sexes Women 
1907 Il 6 
1925 24.2 35.8 
1930 ae oat | 39.7 


1 The figures for 1907 and 1925 are based on the results of the census of occu- 
pations for industry, commerce, and transport. Those for 1930 are based on the 
returns of the industrial inspectors ; they are therefore not strictly comparable 
with the others, but are indicative of the trend. 
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It will be seen that while the proportion of women among all 
employed persons is increasing, as was shown in table II, a 
change is also taking place in the nature of their employment, 
which finds expression in a marked increase in the number of 
women employees as compared with women workers. It is not 
merely that the proportion of women has risen more among 
employees than among workers, but the absolute increase in the 
number of women from 1926 to 1930 was greater than the 
increase in the number of men, as is shown by the following 
figures for the undertakings covered by the returns of the 
industrial inspectors : 


Number of employees 


Year Men Women 
1926 1,128,000 565,000 
1930 1,235,000 731,000 





Increase 107,000 166,000 


It is because of this noteworthy change in favour of women 
employees that the strongest opposition to the employment of 
women—there is nowhere any objection made to their working 
in family undertakings or in home industries—now comes from 
among male salaried employees. Just as at the beginning of the 
machine age the influx of female workers into the factories 
aroused the hostility of the male workers, so the present 
mechanisation of clerical work, its subdivision, and the accom- 
panying steady advance of the woman employee is causing equal 
hostility among male employees. The spread of the typewriter 
created employment for huge numbers of women as shorthand- 
typists, and now as a result of mechanisation women are 
replacing male book-keepers and clerks in large-scale under- 
takings where book-keeping machines and other modern calculat- 
ing machines are used. But among women employees to-day, 
as among women workers in the old days, the decisive factor is 
not the supply, but the demand for female labour, which depends 
on technical developments and economic conditions. The con- 
sequent shift in the demand for women in the direction of em- 
ployees is shown by the following comparison of the official 
data concerning the supply of and demand for commercial em- 
ployees. 


cone) TOLLS 


TABLE IV. SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES ! 


(In thousands) 


Men Women 
Month CRs, 

Applications Vacancies Applications Vacancies 
June 1929 128.2 10.4 75.7 13.7 
» 19380 113.2 2.9 79.5 5.7 
» 1981 175.6 3.1 124.6 4.8 
», 19382 244.7 2.2 169.7 4.1 
» 19338 261.3 3.5 167.3 5.3 


1 Compiled from the data published in Der Arbeitsmarkt im Deutschen Reich (statistical 
supplement to the Reichsarbeitsblatt). For 1933 the figures cover commercial and office employees. 


Even with the increase in unemployment among women em- 
ployees, the table shows that in the years in question there was 
a greater demand in absolute numbers for women employees, 


while there was a considerably greater supply of male employees. 
The labour market for office employees of the two sexes shows 


the same tendency during the years in question. 


This shifting of the demand towards women employees is 
to some extent a general phenomenon, for it is to be found to 
a greater or less degree in every branch of economic activity. 
The demand for women workers, on the other hand, has increased 
at the expense of men chiefly in those branches of industry - 
which have undergone rapid technical advances in the course 
of which men can be replaced by women. In branches of indus- 
try where women workers have long been employed in large 
numbers, technical progress often means the dismissal of large 
numbers of women as well as of men. The shifting of the 
demand for workers in the direction of women can be clearly - 
seen in the chemical and metal industries, as is shown by the 
following comparative statistics of the labour market, showing 
the movement of demand in the chemical industry * : 





1 For source see note to table IV. The percentages in this table and in the 
similar table below for the metal industry are calculated from the official absolute 
figures. 
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Vacancies per 100 applicants of same sex 


Month For males For females 
June 1929 18.8 22.6 

» 19380 3.3 7.2 

» 1931 1.9 5.1 

» 1982 0.7 1.2 

bs vo 0.9 7.6 


The demand for women workers in the chemical industry 
was not only relatively greater than the demand for men, but 
was also higher in absolute figures, as is shown by the following 
comparative table of applications and vacancies for workers of 
both sexes. 7 


TABLE V. SUPPLY OF AND DEMAND FOR WORKERS IN THE CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRY 
Males Females 

Month 

Applications Vacancies Applications Vacancies 
June 1929 3,610 682 3,963 898 
» 1930 11,109 368 6,825 493 
» 1931 15,282 301 7,043 365 
» 19382 22,272 173 8,694 168 
>» 1933 18,778 183 6,949 531 


During the last four years we thus find the same situation 
as in the case of women employees: while the supply of men 
was much larger, the demand for women workers was higher 
in absolute figures than the demand for men, or was at least 
equal to it (as in June 1932). 

In the metal industry, which until quite recently was regarded 
as essentially an industry for men, the shift in the relative 
demand for metal workers in the direction of women, as shown 
in the following table, is all the more striking : 


Vacancies per 100 applicants of same sex 


Month For males For females 
June 1929 13.0 20.0 

» 1930 2.9 7.6 

5) 1981 1.6 AA 

» 1932 0.5 1.7 

» 1933 0.8 4,2 


In examining these figures it must be remembered that the 
statistics of the employment exchanges are affected by any 
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change in the conditions for the receipt of unemployment benefit, 
and that there has been a reduction in the number of women 
entitled to benefit in recent years. This reduction dates from 
June 1931, when an Emergency Decree introduced a need test 
for married unemployed women. The above figures make it 
clear, however, that the demand for women metal workers was 
relatively more favourable even as far back as 1929 and 1930. 

The passage of women from traditionally female occupations 
to typically male occupations is especially noticeable in the metal 
industry. In foundries, for instance, women are now employed 
not only in making cores but also in moulding and cleaning cast- 
ings. Large numbers of women metal workers are employed 
instead of skilled maie mechanics. Male tinsmiths are often re- 
placed by women solderers, as will be seen later from the reports 
on different undertakings. It is true that mechanisation involves 
the dismissal of many women workers as well as men, but within 
the different branches and occupations in the metal industry the 
distribution of work between the sexes is constantly shifting— 
occupations, departments, and even whole undertakings becom- 
ing the province of women. This means that women workers 
have been more or less deliberately selected as being equally 
suitable or even more suitable than men for certain processes 
or as reaching the same or even a higher output. For in ratio- 
nalised undertakings cheaper labour can be engaged so as to save 
wages only if there seems to be sufficient guarantee that the | 
output and efficiency required in the modern undertaking will 
be maintained. In the light of this fact the growing proportion 
of women workers in the metal industry and the resulting ejection 
of men is all the more worthy of attention because this industry, 
in Germany as elsewhere, holds a high place for both present 
and possible future development. 

The census of occupations of 1925 showed an already striking 
increase in the employment of women in the metal industry : 
the number of women workers in 1925 was two and a half times 
the 1907 figures (an increase of 151 per cent.). In no other. 
industry had the relative increase been nearly so great. Con- 
sequently the metal industry came to rank third as regards . 
the number of women workers employed, which was 291,925 at 
the date of the census of occupations, the only ones surpassing 
it being the textile and clothing industries, which employ IBOSY 
women and have done so from time immemorial. | 
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Apart from the extraction of iron and other metals from the 
ores, for which women are very rarely employed, the census of 
undertakings in 1925 showed the following increase as compared 
with 1907 in the proportion of women employed in the metal- 
working industry, which employs over three-quarters of the total 
number of metal workers in Germany : 


Women per cent. of all metal workers 
Branch 1907 ~% ' 1925 
Manufacture of iron, steel, and metal goods 9.5 18.4 
Manufacture of machinery and_ vehicles, | 


electrical engineering, precision and opti- 
cal instrument making 4.6 12.1 


In electrical engineering and precision and optical instrument 
making alone the proportion of women workers in 1925 was 
26.3 per cent. on the average, but the following figures show that 
the proportion rises with the size of the undertaking. Out of 
every 100 metal workers in these industries the number of men 
and women in 1925 was as follows’: 


Size of undertakings Men Women 
201-500 persons 66.3 33.7 
501-1,000 pe 65.4 34.6 
Over 1,000 ,, 51.4 48.6 


More than half these women metal workers (53.2 per cent.) 
were employed in giant undertakings employing more than 1,000 
persons—a fact that clearly shows the connection between the 
increase in the employment of women and the concentration of 
industry. yi, 

The relative increase in the employment of women, to the 
detriment of male metal workers, during the period of economic 
prosperity after the 1926 depression and up to 1929 inclusive is 
shown in the following table, which gives the number of female 
workers over 16 years of age per 100 male workers over 16 in 
large undertakings employing 50 persons or more °: 


Branch Females per 100 males 
1926 1927 1928 1929 
Electrical engineering 47.3 50.4 53.0 57.3 
Precision and optical instrument making 36.1 39.3 41.9, 4A..'7 
Manufacture of iron and steel goods eyed 29.1 29.8 29.3 
Manufacture of other metal goods 56.3 57.3 57.7 61.4 


1 Compiled from the results of the census of undertakings showing the number 
of workers by sex and by size of undertaking, in Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, 
Vol. 413 II. 

_ 2 These percentages are calculated from the returns given in the annual reports 
of the industrial inspectors showing the number of workers by sex. 
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This increase in the proportion of women took place during 
a period of rising economic activity when the employment of 
metal workers of both sexes was increasing. For instance, in 
the large undertakings engaged in electrical engineering and the 
manufacture of precision and optical instruments covered by the 
returns of the industrial inspectors, the number of male workers 
was 24.6 per cent. higher in 1929 than in 1926, but the number 
of female workers increased by 51.4 per cent. in the same period. 
Conversely, during the years of depression, male workers were 
dismissed more rapidly than female; this is indicated by the 
further increase in the ratio of women to the total number of 
persons employed, as shown in table II above. 


Ill. 


The change described in the preceding pages is confirmed for 
the metal industry by a very important enquiry into the effects 
of rationalisation carried out by the German Federation of Metal 
Workers in 1932. The enquiry covered 1,687 undertakings, each 
employing over 100 workers, and together representing all 
branches of the metal industry. The aim was not only to collect 
figures showing the change in the ratio of the sexes at the end 
of 1931 as compared with 1927—a period of comparative pros- 
perity—but also to obtain concrete facts regarding technical 
changes, the increase in productivity, the introduction of inten- 
sive methods of work, the reduction in the amount of human 
labour required, and the development of the employment of 
women. In view of the rareness and difficulty of such enquiries, 
the results of the present one are worthy of special attention.” 
The following analysis is concerned chiefly with selected data 
showing the effects of rationalisation on the employment of 
women. 

In 1927, the 1,627 undertakings covered employed 1,251,393 
metal workers, while in 1931 the number had fallen to 846,003. 
The reduction in the number of male workers was 33.2 per cent. 
and in the number of female workers 26.9 per cent. Women 
were employed in 72 per cent. of the undertakings. As a result 
of the greater decline in the number of men employed, the pro- 





1 The results of the enquiry were published in February 1933 in a report entitled 
Die Rationalisierung in der Metallindustrie (Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des DMV, 
1933 ; 208 pp.), of which only a few copies were printed. (Subsequent references 
to this report give merely the page number.) 
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portion of women in every branch of the metal industry had 
increased to a greater or less extent, as is shown by the following 
table giving the number of women per 100 metal workers * 


Branch 1927 1931 
Manufacture of iron goods 26.8 27.9 
Manufacture of metal goods 36.5 38.2 
Electrical engineering 35.8 37.3 
Precision and optical instruments, watchmaking 29.1 30.7 
Manufacture of office machines 17.9 20.2 


The increasing proportion of women in these branches of 
the metal industry shows that the nature of the work is such 
as to foster a demand for women workers. (The reason the 
proportion of women employed is higher in the manufacture of 
metal goods than in electrical engineering is that the former 
branch includes the manufacture of jewellery, in which large 
numbers of women are employed.) It may be mentioned that 
of the 116,423 women metal workers covered by the enquiry 
more than 40,000 were employed in large undertakings with from 
1,000 to 5,000 workers, and more than 21,000 in undertakings 
with from 500 to 1,000 workers. This is further confirmation 
of the correlation between the increasing size of undertakings 
and the development of the employment of women. 

Of the 1,687 undertakings covered by the enquiry, 1,037, or 
61.5 per cent., had partially or wholly adopted modern working 
methods. The percentage in electrical engineering was 66.5 and 
in the manufacture of office machines as much as 77.4 ; it will 
be seen from the figures given above that these are the branches 
of the industry in which there was the greatest increase in the 
proportion of women workers. The concrete examples given in 
the enquiry clearly reflect the dual effect of rationalisation from 
the point of view of the woman worker: on the one hand, 
dismissal as a result of the increase in output per head ; on the 
other, the employment of women on processes which had been 
definitely men’s work before the technical transformation. A 
few examples from the wealth of information contained in the 
report may be given here. 

The increased employment of women in iron foundries which 
have been mechanised is particularly striking. One foundry for 
the casting of motor chassis reports : 


In core making all the cores for motor-car castings are prepared 
on a conveyor, and the same system is used in some instances in 
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machine moulding. The work is now performed almost entirely by 
women and youths. Cores for motor cylinders were formerly made 
by skilled workers in from one to three hours, but now they are pro- 
duced by women and boys in half an hour, or even in 6 minutes, with 
a spraying machine. ! 


Another foundry reports : 


Core makers for small castings have mostly been replaced by 
women, who are also employed on small machine-moulding boxes 
where male moulders formerly worked. 


A report from a moulding shop states that “ girls of 18 have 
taken the place of older male workers ”’. ” 

Reports from undertakings for the manufacture of steel goods 
show clearly the vast extent to which mechanisation, the adop- 
tion of intensive methods, and the use of automatic machinery 
have led to the dismissal of both male and female workers. The 
following are examples of this process : 


Tool making. Formerly a tool maker required anything up to three 
hours to drill a hole, but now the same hole can be drilled with the 
greatest accuracy in from 5 to 17 minutes ; 15 toolsmiths now do the 
same work as 48 men used to do. 

The introduction of American automatic machine tools has in- 
creased output by almost 150 per cent. ; the Pittler automatic machine 
can be operated by one man, whereas three workers were formerly 
needed to do the same work. | 

In the manufacture of small arms, automatic self-feeders, automatic 
shot presses, and automatic cutting machines have been introduced. 
Only girls are employed on the self-feeders. Formerly one mechanic 
and one girl operated two machines, but since the change the same 
persons can operate six machines. The daily output per machine 
has increased from 42,000 to 70,000 in an 8-hour day. 

Using a special conical milling machine, one man with 2 machines 
used to turn out 600 articles a day ; now one woman with 8 automatic 
machines can turn out 6,000 a day. 

“ Torpedo ”’ free-wheels. For a daily output of 6,000 pieces 110 
men were formerly required, but the same amount is now produced ° 
by 20 men. ® 


The following examples show the extent to which women 
workers have been rendered superfluous by mechanisation and 
increase of output per head : 

Small arms. Rolling machines have been introduced, each of 
which replaces 5 female workers. 

Chain making. In 1927, one woman worker could make 6,000 bars - 


and links for pitch chains per day ; now one woman and a machine 
can produce 23,000. 
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Bicycle chains. In a department for assembling links, 96 women 
workers were employed ; 5 machines were purchased which could 
also be operated by women, but 91 women were dismissed in conse- 

uence. 
i Sheet metal and enamelled goods. A hundred women workers 
were dismissed simply as a result of the introduction of soldering 
machines and conveyors ; a soldering machine can be worked by one 
woman, and does as much work as was formerly done by 5 or 6 women. 

Machines for soldering the seams of tins produce 10,000 tins a 
day ; before the introduction of these machines one woman could 
complete 1,000 tins a day. 

Electric meters. Since the introduction of an automatic system 
for feeding strips to the punching machine, one woman can operate 
two machines ; small automatic lathes can in some cases replace up 
to 6 women workers.? 

Cable manufacture. The newer spinning machines produce almost 
three times as much as the older ones. ... Only very strong women 
can operate these machines. One woman can now operate two band- 
making machines, which means the dismissal of half those formerly 
employed. 

Cord manufacture. Up to 1927, one woman operated one high- 
speed weaving machine for insulated cords ; now one woman operates 
two machines and earns 2.15 marks per 100 cords instead of 3 marks. 

Winding. The amount that could be wound by hand by 10 or 12 
women in 1927 can now be produced by 2 women with two winding 
machines.® | 


Similar examples of how female labour has become redun- 
dant can be found in the reports of undertakings in a great 
variety of different branches of the metal industry. Another 
point which constantly recurs in these reports is the substitution 
of female for male labour. Here again, a few examples of 
concrete cases quoted in the report of the German Federation of 
Metal Workers may be reproduced : 


Builders’ fittings. In the department for the manufacture of pin 
hinges, all the old machines were scrapped and new filing, drilling, 
and welding plant was installed. The whole process of production is 
carried out on a conveyor, from the rolling machine to the welding 
apparatus, then on to the straightening machine, and through the 
spraying plant and the drying oven, from which the finished hinges 
pass on the conveyor to the packing room. Under the old system the 
drilling, riveting, and filing were done by male workers, but now 
all this is done by females. 

Locksmiths’. fittings. The department in which only skilled work- 
ers used to be employed now employs only unskilled workers, young 
persons and women. ‘Two grinding machines, each operated by one 
man, do the work of at least 12 locksmiths. i 

Door and furniture lock department. Cheap furniture locks are 
assembled on a conveyor by women ; one kind of lock which formerly 
cost from 5 to 11 pf. can now be produced for from 1.8 to 4.5 pf. 
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For cheap door locks (for China and Africa), women workers are now 
actually preferred. As a result output is higher and the work is done 
more cheaply, even if the goods are not so well finished. 

Wire goods. The numerous kinds of wire goods are made on auto- 
matic or semi-automatic machines. There are special machines for 
making staples, drawing pins, buckles, mattress springs, spring hooks, 
etc. In some cases the output is enormous. There are pin machines 
that can produce 500 pins a minute, or 30,000 an hour. The effects 
of technical improvements and the introduction of automatic machines 
have been especially marked during the depression. Not only has the 
number of workers been considerably reduced, but their average age 
is lower, and male workers are being replaced by female. - 

Needle industry. Mechanisation in the needle industry, as in the 
manufacture of wire goods, has led to a reduction in the number of 
persons employed and the substitution of women for men.? 

Metal furniture. Lining refrigerators was regarded as a man’s 
work until October 1930, and one tinsmith was responsible for the 
whole job. To-day the work has been divided up among a number of 
workers, and the linings for fitting into the wooden framework are 
soldered by women. 

Manufacture of stoves. In this department women workers are in 
the majority. Drilling, and to some extent assembling, gas stoves is 
now done by women. 

Enamelling. Women are now in the majority, since spraying has 
replaced painting by hand. 

Metal toys. Until 1927, about 60 tinsmiths were employed in the 
pressing department, but this is now being cut down. The reason is 
that joints are now more often hooked than soldered. Anything that 
is still soldered is done by women at much lower prices than formerly.® 

Manufacture of looms. New automatic pickling and lacquering 
machines have been introduced. This work, especially pickling, was 
formerly done by men, but since the introduction of the machines 
exactly the same work is done by women. Output has increased by 
about 40 per cent. 

Manufacture of pumps. In the inspection department, women 
have taken the place of skilled workers and women are also engaged 
in drilling. 

Office machines. A new method of setting milling machines was 
introduced, and ordinary lathes were replaced by modern turret lathes. 
As a result, there was a great increase in the number of women em- 
ployed, and male workers became superfluous. Output increased by 
as much as 50 per cent.... “Erika” typewriters. The number 
of men employed has declined more than the number of women. 
The typebar grinding machine was formerly operated by semi-skilled 
workers, but now entirely by women. To adjust the type of 80 machines 
used to require 26 type adjusters ; since type-soldering apparatus 
has been introduced only two type adjusters are required. 

Sewing machines. In preparing the steel, a system of group piece 
rates has taken the place of individual piece rates, and girls have been 
employed for work which used to be done by men, and now costs 
half as much as before. Throughout the industry as a whole, which 
employed 2,870 persons at the beginning of 1928, the proportion of 
women has increased considerably. Work formerly done by men is 
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now done by women, even without any technical changes having 
been made. The number of persons employed is being steadily reduced. 
The arm of a sewing machine, which was formerly drilled by hand, the 
work taking about 30 minutes, is now made in 5 minutes by a special 
- machine with multiple spindles. In the processes of boring, turning, 
and milling one girl can now operate two machines which formerly 
required two semi-skilled workers. 

Cabinet-making. The increase in output can be seen from the 
following example : the wage cost for 100 “ Singer” panels used to 
amount to 10 marks ; it is now 1.30 marks, and the work is done by 
women with machinery instead of by men working by hand. 

Motor-car industry. In upholstery work, women are now employed 
instead of saddlers for sewing, stuffing, and gluing. 

Bicycle manufacture. In assembling hubs, about 50 per cent. 
of the male workers have become superfluous since the introduction 
of flow work, and some of them have been replaced by women. Auto- 
matic tapping machines are operated by two girls, who cut from 9,000 
to 10,000 nuts a day. With the old machines, which were worked by 
hand, only 1,200 were produced, so that the cost has fallen from 49 pf. 
to about 10 or 12 pf. In the assembling and fitting departments, the 
cost of wages has fallen by about 40 per cent. as a result of division 
of labour, and younger semi-skilled workers and women have taken 
the place of skilled male workers.’ 


All these examples, which might be multiplied, serve to show 
the extent to which women machine minders are replacing male 
hand workers or machine minders in the different branches of 
the metal industry, especially when women give the same or a 
much higher output. The fundamental cause of the substitution 
of women for men in rationalised undertakings is their greater 
efficiency. When their output is higher, the cheapness of female 
labour makes it tempting to achieve a high level of production 
with the traditional low wages paid to women. The following 
report from an electrical engineering works is very character- 
istic : 

In the winding department the firm has taken vigorous measures 
to reduce the cost of production. By changing the methods of manu- 
facture, it is possible for work to be done by women which had for- 
merly to be done by men, with a reduction of the cost by 50 per cent. 
or more. The work is cheaper not merely because the women earn 


less per piece than the men, but also because in most cases the women 
take much less time per piece than the men did.® 


In winding, therefore, women are more efficient than men, 
producing the same amount of work in a shorter time. But not 
only are they allowed fewer minutes per piece (a combination 
of time and piece rates being the normal system in the German 
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industry) than the corresponding male workers, but the wage 
per minute is also considerably lower in accordance with the 
traditional difference between men’s and women’s wages. Con- 
sequently the woman, in spite of her greater efficiency, works . 
at a double disadvantage as compared with the man, simply 
because it has always been customary to pay much lower wages 
to women, even if their output is obviously higher. This is 
entirely contrary to the real intention of piece rates and increases 
the inducement to turn men’s work into women’s work by 
making technical changes, so as to obtain the greatest possible 
output with the very low wages paid to women. This explains 
the relatively greater demand for women and the increasing 
proportion of women in the employed population as shown by 
the statistics of the labour market. But this fact does not 
merely increase the danger of men being ousted by women ; it 
also gives rise to the further danger of women being engaged 
for heavy tasks only suitable for men at considerably lower rates 
of pay than men. This is confirmed by one undertaking which 
reports that men are gradually disappearing from the winding 
department, even from heavy work. * 


The tendency to employ women on heavy work formerly 
done by men, with harmful results for their health, is also men- 
tioned in the reports of the industrial inspectors with reference | 
to the practices current in certain undertakings in the metal 
industry. * 

In the incandescent lamp industry and the electrical engineer- 
ing industry, where neatness and dexterity are particularly 
necessary, large numbers of women have been employed for 
many years past. As far back as 1925 a considerable number 
of electrical engineering works in Germany were using modern 
methods of manufacture and employing very large numbers of 
women. The census of undertakings of 1925 showed that 
61.4 per cent. of the persons employed in making electric meters 
were women, although formerly this had been a task reserved 
for highly skilled mechanics; in the manufacture of electrical 
equipment the proportion of women was 48.6 per cent., in the 
manufacture of insulating material 48.4 per cent., and in the 
wireless industry 41.5 per cent. 3 
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The spread of rationalisation and the rapid mechanisation of 
the industry since 1925 have enormously increased output in 
electrical engineering, and have led to the dismissal of workers 
and a further substitution of women for men. A few examples 
of this may be selected from the reports contained in the enquiry 

of the German Federation of Metal Workers : 


Construction of electrical machinery. It is not excessive to say 
that output per worker has increased by 80 per cent. since 1927, or 
35 per cent. on modern machinery. This involves a very great strain 
on the worker. 

Electrical appliances. MRationalisation has led to considerable 
reductions in piece rates and in the numbers employed. Formerly, 
for instance, 78 minutes were required to make an electric iron, while 
one can now be made in 23 minutes. 

Wireless apparatus. In 1930 60 sets were turned out per day ; 
at present the output is 160 sets, without overtime. 

Paper tube manufacture. New rolling and gumming machines were 
introduced, and women are now employed instead of men on paper 
tube making machines. 

In braiding one woman used to operate 24 machines, but now she 
has from 86 to 40. Similarly, one woman used to operate 8 high-speed 
braiding machines, and now the number is from 138 to 16.1 


Telephone apparatus is now made almost entirely by women, 
as is shown by the following reports : | 


With regard to rationalisation, this takes the form of extreme 
subdivision of the work, which can then be done by women, with a 
saving of 30 per cent. as compared with male labour. But in practice 
the saving is often greater, since the women are nervous during the 
test on which rates are based, and work at a speed that they can 
later not maintain, or at any rate not exceed. Attempts are also being 
made to employ women on difficult assembling work which used to be 
entirely carried out by men. Good results have been obtained in this 
direction, especially with women who have been employed in the 
industry for some years. 

In the construction of switches and control apparatus and in the 
winding department women are now being employed. Women used 
already to wind small coils, but now they wind all sizes and even rotors 
and stators for motors. 

Construction of switches. In the construction of telephone slot 
machines 4 women have taken the place of 10 skilled workmen, and the 
output has increased. Riveting was formerly done by hand, but 1s 
now done by machine with a 100 per cent. increase in output. Piece 
rates have been altered accordingly. 

Assembling. The output of woman workers has been doubled 
since the introduction of a new type of press, and piece rates have 
been halved.? 


These facts go straight to the heart of the problem of the 
substitution of women for men, because they prove incontro- 
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vertibly that while the women machine minders who have 
replaced men have a higher output and greater efficiency, they 
are paid much lower wages merely because of the influence of 
tradition. And this saving in wages is an additional inducement 
to further mechanisation with a view to replacing more men by 
women, with the inevitable result of rendering more workers of 
both sexes superfluous. 

The dual effect of rationalisation for women workers, namely, 
their dismissal as a result of increased output on the one hand, 
and their employment in the place of men on the other, is con- 
firmed by very interesting reports from optical and precision 
instrument making firms. A selection is given below : 


Camera manufacture. 100 women workers formerly produced 
450 cameras a day; they now produce 1,000. 

Roll films. The daily output was 800 in 1929, 1,200 in 1930, and 
1,600 in 1931. 

Viewfinders. Before rationalisation 1,000 of these were fitted in 
290 hours ; the time required is now 160 hours, and half the workers 
employed are women. 

Fitting camera bodies. Before rationalisation 10 in 56 hours ; 
now 10 in 6 hours, and two-thirds of the workers are women. 

Formerly 100 bellows could be fitted in 7 hours at 86 pf. an hour. 
The work is now done by women in 6 hours at 51 pf., or at even lower 
rates by girls. The same holds good of all the other work in the factory. 

Manufacture of precision and dental instruments. Wage costs 
have been reduced by the dismissal of 70 skilled workers and the 
appointment of women in their place. Quality has been maintained 
and production increased by the adoption of modern methods of 
working. 

Water meters. Extremely modern machinery, mostly automatic, 
has taken the place of turners and mechanics. As a result of the 
division of labour, every process can be performed by women, and 
skilled workers are employed only for inspection and testing, fitting, 
and other difficult tasks such as adjustments and repairs. Only women, 
are employed on the normal processes of manufacture. 


The high output that can be obtained in modern undertakings 
by women machine minders and the nervous strain involved 
may be shown by two final quotations : 


Circular grinding. Two machines for polishing axles and bolts 
are operated by one girl, who in 8 hours does the work of 5 grinders.” 

Screw factory. One girl formerly operated 5 of the old automatic 
screw machines ; she now has 12. Piece rates have fallen. Gradually 
the girls have been given a larger number of machines, and they are 
now working at very high tension. Before rationalisation 130 workers 
produced about 2,800 gross per day ; some 65 workers now produce 
4,100 gross.° 
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In the light of all these reports of what is actually happening 
in various undertakings, it is clear that the problem of women’s 
wages-—the traditionally lower rates paid to women—is extremely 
important at the present time. The facts recorded above show 
that the work of women machine minders is by no means easier 
than that of the corresponding male workers, as is frequently 
confirmed by industrial engineers when inspecting factories. 
Mechanisation and the use of automatic machines mean a cer- 
tain economy of physical effort, but technical changes and new 
methods of organisation increase the pace of the work, both by 
increasing the number of machines operated by one worker and 
by increasing the speed of each machine, thus imposing severe 
nervous strain on the worker. And not only is the work of a 
woman machine minder no lighter than that of a male worker, 
but in addition women tend to make greater demands on their 
nervous energy than men in order to increase their output, as 
is acknowledged both by employers and by the men themselves. 
While it used to be alleged that the lower rates of pay for women 
were justified by their lower output, in rationalised undertakings 
the situation is being reversed, since women make special efforts 
to obtain reasonable earnings on their low piece rates by increas- 
ing their output. In this combination of modern high output 
and traditional low rates of pay lies the root of the danger of 
the increasing substitution of women for men. As long as this 
situation continues, every post in connection with machinery 
which can be filled by a woman, even at the cost of severe 
nervous strain and early collapse, will undoubtedly go to her at 
the expense of the man. The numerous examples quoted above 
from metal undertakings clearly show this process of substitu- 
tion, which is also going on to a greater or less extent in other 
industries, such as the boot and shoe, tobacco, and chemical 
industries. According to an enquiry carried out by the Federa- 
tion of Shoemakers, the proportion of women workers in the 
German boot and shoe industry rose from 39.1 per cent. in 1913 
to 49.7 per cent. in 1930.* The reports of the industrial inspect- 
ors show that the proportion of women employed in boot and 
shoe factories rose steadily from 47.8 per cent. in 1926 to 52 per 
cent. in 1930. According to the same source the proportion of 
women workers in the German tobacco industry increased from 
78.3 per cent. to 80.4 per cent. during the same period. Accord- 
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ing to the census of undertakings of 1925 the proportion of 
women tobacco workers was then 73.8 per cent., as against 
65.4 per cent. in 1907. In these industries, as in the metal indus- 
try, the substitution of women for men as a result of mechanisa- 
tion is taking place at a comparatively rapid rate. In this 
connection the results of the official enquiries into wages in the 
German boot and shoe, chemical, and metal industries in 1931 
and 1932 are particularly interesting, because of the information 
they provide on the gap between the wages of men and women 
machine minders. A brief outline of the most important of these 
results from this point of view is given in the next section of this 
article 


IV. 


The enquiry into wages in the boot and shoe industry, which 
was carried out in March 1932, covered 337 undertakings with 
38,757 workers, of whom 49.5 per cent. were women.” The 
workers of both sexes with whom the enquiry deals were machine 
operators in factories. Piece rates were paid to 29.2 per cent. of 
the women and 26.4 per cent. of the men. The hourly earnings on 
piece work of women over 21 were only 67.3 per cent. of those 
of men over 21; the figure for men from 18 to 21 was 69.9 per 
cent. of that for men over 21, or 3.9 per cent. more than for adult 
women. Women machine operators over 21 are thus not merely 
paid a third less than male workers of the same age and category 
but are actually paid less than the younger men. The complete © 
absence of any practical reason for this differentiation in wage 
rates, and its basis on nothing but tradition, are clearly shown 
by the wages for flow workers in shoe factories. According to 
the official enquiry the standard rate was 83 pf. per hour for 
male flow workers over 21, 62 pf. for women over 21, 66 pf. for 
men from 18 to 21, and only 46 pf. for women from 18 to 21. 
While there is no practical explanation even for the lower pay 
of adult women flow workers, who have proved particularly 
efficient in the boot and shoe industry, the difference of almost 
50 per cent. between the wages of adult men and of women from - 
18 to 21 is certain to lead to a considerable displacement of men. 

In fact, the result of the traditional graduation of wages © 
according to sex and age is that the younger women, on whom 


1 « Hauptergebnisse der zweiten amtlichen Lohnerbung in der deutschen 
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there is a saving of almost 50 per cent. in wages, are steadily 
displacing the other groups of machine minders, and often 
skilled workers as well, as we have already seen in -several of 
the examples quoted above from the metal industry. No one 
who visits a rationalised undertaking, whether in the leather, 
boot and shoe, tobacco, metal, or chemical industry, can fail to 
observe the large proportion of young women and girls among 
the workers. It is in this group that the greatest saving in wages 
is often accompanied by exceptional efficiency in machine work 
which has been divided up into many separate processes. Very 
illuminating statements on this subject were made by experts 
from industrial circles in their evidence before the German 
Official Committee for the Investigation of Conditions of Produc- 
tion in Industry. For example, Reinhart, the expert for the 
leather industry, stated that in Worms the proportion of women 
workers in that industry was already 50 per cent. He continued : 
*“ With our machines girls can produce quite as much as men. 
In many tasks the woman’s touch is more delicate and more 
skilful than the man’s. Men do not give the same output.” * 


The number of processes in which girls and women prove 
more efficient than men is being increased by the division of 
labour in many industries. Were it not for the traditional dis- 
crepancy in wages, the division of work between the sexes would 
be based on the principle of efficiency and would lead to 
specialisation on work for which each was especially fitted. As 
things are to-day, however, the wide margin between the wages 
for male and female machine operators must necessarily lead to 
the extensive substitution of women for men, as we have in fact 
seen from the figures quoted above. 

The official enquiry into wages in the chemical industry, 
which was carried out in June 19312, also showed a consider- 
able difference between the wages of men and women machine 
minders. The average hourly earnings of male machine minders 
were 79.7 per cent. and those of women machine minders only 
50.4 per cent. of the hourly earnings of a skilled hand worker. 
In the dye industry, no less than 52 per cent. of the women 
workers were on piece work and the basic time rate for women 
machine minders was only 59.6. pf., whereas for men it was 
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89.8 pf.; i.e. the women’s rate was 33 per cent. lower than the 
men’s. The effect of this difference, which is entirely contrary 
to the basic principle of piece rates, is that men are replaced by 
women wherever the nature of the work permits, and also that 
piece work increases much faster for women than for men. In 
June 1931, in fact, the proportion of women on piece work in 
the chemical industry had increased by the remarkable figure of 
37.2 per cent. as compared with June 1928, the date of the first 
official enquiry into wages in that industry. This rapid increase 
in piece work for women shows how industry, especially during 
periods of depression, welcomes the saving in wages of about 
33 per cent. which can be achieved by employing women 
workers. On the other hand, the increasing strain of piece work 
for women under the high speed of modern working methods 
and the low rates of pay that compel the workers to overtax 
their strength make factory work even more harmful to the 
health of women than it was before. 

Examples have already been given of the substitution of 
women for men in the metal industry and the nervous strain 
involved for the women in maintaining a high output in what 
used to be a men’s industry. It so happens that the second 
official enquiry into wages in the metal industry * was carried out 
in October 1931, i.e. the same year as the enquiry of the German 
Federation of Metal Workers analysed above. It is especially 
interesting to compare the instances already cited of the 
efficiency of women in various branches of the metal industry 
with the following figures, reproduced from the official enquiry, 
representing basic time rates per hour in October 1931 for male 
workers over 21 and female workers over 18 years of age ; 


Category i 2a 
Skilled men 96.6 
Semi-skilled men 84.3 
Unskilled men 80.9 
Women 57.3" 


Thus the basic rate for women, i.e. for semi-skilled machine 
minders (who are the largest group in the metal industry), was 
barely 68 per cent. of the corresponding rate for semi-skilled 
men (i.e. the comparable group of male machine minders). This 
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difference of 32 per cent., which is based entirely on tradition 
and not on any practical grounds, is the fundamental reason for 
the displacement of men of which so many examples have been 
quoted. It is significant that the rates for semi-skilled women 
machine minders are also appreciably lower than those for 
unskilled men ; the same situation has been found by the official 
enquiry into wages in all the industries investigated, including 
the textile industry. Thus even the most skilful and efficient 
woman winder in an electrical engineering works, whose work 
is far superior to that of men, is paid 30 per cent. less on piece 
rates than even an unskilled male worker. 


It should be remembered that when workers are being 
selected for a rationalised electrical engineering works, both 
women and men are frequently submitted to vocational tests 
before being engaged. In these psychotechnical tests special 
Stress is laid, in the case of women, on those qualities which are 
absent or insufficient in the case of men. Yet even the efficiency 
of these highly suitable women workers is paid for, in accord- 
ance with tradition, at a third less than that of similar male 
workers. This shows how essential it is that the rates of pay 
for work which is definitely more suitable for women should be 
thoroughly revised and made proportionate to efficiency. The 
demand for equal pay for equal work has no point since it is 
not usual for men and women to do exactly the same work in 
rationalised undertakings. All the processes in which women 
can do the work as well as men are being turned over to women 
and the men are being crowded out, so that automatically the 
usual rates of pay for women come into force, with the resulting 
economy of wages. It is this combination of modern high 
efficiency with the traditional wage differences based on sex 
that imposes a dangerous strain on the health of women workers 
and deprives men of all jobs for which women can possibiy be 
employed. So long as the system of remuneration by sex is 
retained on the traditional lines, there will be a temptation to 
mechanise the work away from men and into the hands of 
women. In every industry there are indeed an increasing 
number of processes where the work has been so subdivided 
that the man is no longer an adequate substitute for the woman, 
and the specific demand for female labour is increasing. If this 
tendency to replace men by women among manual workers as 
well as among salaried employees is to be checked, the only 
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course is to find a modern solution, which must be an inter- 
national one, for the problem of women’s wages which will take 
account of the modern efficiency of women. This will involve 
scrapping the traditional system of dividing machine operators 
into wage groups depending on sex and age and adopting in its 
place a wage scale graduated according to efficiency in processes 
of equal difficulty. Otherwise the rapid spread of technical 
progress in the leading industrial countries will mean that more 
and more adult men and women will be dismissed and only the 
girls with the lowest rates of wages will be sure of their jobs. 
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